Poor 

grad 

turnout 

The  15th  convocation  of  Con- 
estoga College  which  took 
place  Saturday,  November  26 
saw  a poor  turnout  of  gradu- 
ates. 

Only  347  out  of  1,076  gradu- 
ates showed  up  to  receive  their 
graduation  documents.  The 
graduates  represented  all  six 
Conestoga  College  campuses 
(Cambridge,  Clinton,  boon, 
Guelph,  Stratford  and  Water- 
loo). Graduates  were  all  from 
the  four  academic  program 
areas  - applied  arts,  business, 
health  sciences  and  technolo- 
gy- 

The  24  award  winners  in- 
cluded Jane  Gladding  - recipi- 
ent of  the  Sanders  award  and 
the  silver  medal,  Joan  Mohr  - 
St.  Mary’s  graduate  nurses 
award,  Alexander  Molnar  - 
recipient  of  the  Professional 
Association  and  Leslie  Hale  -• 
Canadian  Howmedica  Limited 
award  for  post-graduate  stud- 
ies. 

Guest  speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion was  Dr.  Gerard  P.  A. 
Evans,  medical  officer  of 
health  and  commissioner  of 
health  services  for  the  region- 
al municipality  of  Waterloo. 
Following  his  address  he  was 
presented  with  an  honorary 
Conestoga  College  Shield, 
bearing  the  college’s  Coat  of 
Arms. 


Measuring 

success 

Boxes  for  student  awareness 
evaluation  forms  have  been 
placed  outside  the  Counselling 
and  Information  office  and  in 
the  library.  These  forms  are 
measuring  the  success  of  a new 
project,  Student  Awarness  Sys- 
tem, started  last  summer  by 
Joan  Magazine  of  Counselling. 

According  to  Magazine,  they 
were  able  to  begin  the  project 
through  money  supplied  by  Can- 
ada Employment  for  student 
internship  (hire  a student  to  use 
his  skills).  The  students,  along 
with  Magazine,  worked  on  the 
questionnaire.  Upon  completion 
they  were  sent  to  all  first-year 
students. 

The  questionnaires  asked  the 
students  what  they  were  inter- 
ested in.  Such  topics  as  clubs, 
sports  (varsity  or  intramural), 
student  government,  part-time 
work  and  student  workshops 
were  covered. 

Seven  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
1500  questionnaires  sent  were 
returned,  said  Magazine.  Those 
750  students  were  then  sent  a 
directory  of  services  of  the 
areas  that  they  had  shown 
interest  in. 

Now,  the  counselling  office 
has  distributed  evaluations  to 
150  of  those  students  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  program,  said 
Magazine.  Magazine  said  she  is 
not  as  optimistic  about  partici- 
pation. 
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Leslie  Vogel  and  Patricia  House  perform  for  the  parents  at  the  ECE  open  house 


Successful  open  house 


by  Liz  Oliveira 

On  Saturday  Nov.  26,  the 
Early  Childhood  Education  Cen- 
tre had  a very  receptive  open 
house. 

At  the  Centre,  they  displayed 
educational  toys  and  equipment 
and  Frank  Etheringion,  a local 
children’s  author,  was  present 
to  autograph  his  books.  Early 
Childhood  Educators  were 


available  to  advise  parents  on 
the  quality  of  Christmas  pres- 
ents. There  were  many  creative 
activities  and  equipment  for 
youngsters  to  explore. 

The  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tors were  also  available  to 
discuss  and  describe  the  half 
and  full-day  programs  available 
for  two  - six  year  olds. 

There  were  approximately  100 
children  visiting  the  E.C.E.  Cen- 


tre according  to  Dianne  Hamil- 
ton, preschool  assistant. 

There  were  special  ECE  chil- 
dren’s performers  between 
10: 00  a.m.  and  1: 00  p.m.  Judging 
by  audience  response,  it  was  a 
success. 

Many  of  the  children  who 
visited  the  open  house  did  not 
participate  in  the  day  care 
program,  but  were  just  curious 
to  see  what  the  place  was  like. 


INTO  a program  designed  for  students 


There  are  approximately 
23,000  classifications  of  jobs 
available  to  those  in  the  work 
force  in  Canada,  and  out  of 
those  most  are  only  qualified 
for  50  out  of  those  23,000. 

Introduction  to  Non-Tradi- 
tional  Occupation  (INTO) 
could  be  a solution  for  most 
women  who  are  not  sure  of 
what  kind  of  career  they  want 
for  themselves. 

INTO  is  an  eight-week  pro- 
gram, designed  to  help  stu- 
dents acquire  knowledge  and 
skills  in  the  areas  of  self-as- 
sessment, occupational  explo- 
ration of  non-traditional  jobs, 
career  decision  making,  em- 
ployer expectation  and  job 
search,  through  classroom  in- 
struction and  on  the  job  expo- 
sure. 


Rappelling 

Students  learn  a technique 
which  allows  an  injured  per- 
son to  be  rescued  only  by 
ropes  and  people.  P.  2 

Tim  Payne 

A second  year  journalism 
student  at  Conestoga  was  a 
resident  of  the  Caribbean 
Island.  Two  poems  he  wrote 
received  extensive  airplay 
over  the  island  radio  sta- 
tions. p 3 

V. - 


This  program  is  offered  at 
the  Stratford,  Waterloo,  Cam- 
bridge, Guelph  and  Doon  cam- 
puses. 

The  purpose  of  this  program 
is  to  help  women  gain  access 
to  non-traditional  occupa- 
tions. 

Judy  Stewart,  INTO  co-or- 
dinator, said  usually  women 
don’t  have  the  background 
knowledge  to  make  decisions 
about  careers  they’re  not  fa- 
miliar with,  so  we  try  to  give 
them  the  opportunity  to  find 
out  about  these  careers. 

They  do  all  this  by  giving  the 
student  a set  of  tests.  Accord- 
ing to  Stewart  these  are  all 
very  helpful  when  you’re  look- 
ing at  career  changes. 

One  of  the  course  exercises 
is  industrial  tours.  Stewart 


The  Conestoga  Centre  has  been 
the  home  for  special  tests  on 
latest  in  hockey  design. 


said  these  tours  offer  you  a 
chance  to  decide  what  you 
really  want  for  a career. 

Each  student  goes  on  an 
average  of  about  ten  tours. 
These  tours  are  set  up  by  the 
students. 

According  to  Stewart,  it’s  a 
very  easy  way  for  the  stu- 
dents, because  in  our  area, 
most  of  the  business  and 
industries  are  very  receptive 
to  tours. 

Stewart  said  being  in  the 
environment  for  four  days 
helps  the  student  tremendous- 
ly- 

Stewart  feels  that  women 
occupy  non-traditional  roles, 
to  expand  their  horizons  and 
because  there  are  thousands 
of  jobs  out  there,  women  don’t 
have  to  be  stuck-with. 


Wizard  of  Oz 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  production 
was  a condensed  revised 
version  of  the  original  movie 
held  at  the  Humanities  Thea- 
tre. p.  5 


Megg-nets 


A system  call  the  Megg-net 
was  designed  by  Dennis 
Meggs.  It  is  a device  de- 
signed to  fit  most  existing  Art 
Ross  or  ,NHL  style  hockey 
frames.  p 7 
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Flags 

stolen 

Thieves  stole  three  flags  and  a 
yield  sign  from  the  Doon 
campus  on  Nov.  24. 

Bob  Gilberds,  head  of  securi- 
ty, said  the  flags  were  found 
missing  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning.  They  are  valued  at 
about  $125.  There  was  a Cana- 
dian, an  Ontario  and  a Cones- 
toga College  flag. 

A yield  sign  was  stolen  from 
the  entrance  to  parking  lot  “A” 
as  well.  A stop  sign  from  the 
same  vicinity  is  also  missing. 

Both  incidents  are  considered 
theft  and  punishable  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada. 

Gilberds  said,  “I  wouldn’t  say 
it  was  a student”  and  added  that 
any  information  revealing  who 
stole  the  flags  or  where  they 
could  be  found  would  be  reward- 
ed and  no  names  would  be  men- 
tioned. 


Paid  parking 
still  in  air 

The  question  of  whether  Con- 
estoga will  have  paid  parking 
next  year  is  still  up  in  the  air. 

Even  if  it  is  approved,  there  is 
no  definite  date  as  to  when  it  will 
be  introduced.  According  to  Jac- 
queline Matthews,  it  is  forecast 
for  1984. 

The  Board  of  Governors  is 
pushing  for  paid  parking  as 
Conestoga  is  one  of  the  few 
colleges  without  it,  said  Mat- 
thews. There  is  also  a committee 
set  up  trying  to  prevent  it,  she 
said. 

According  to  Jack  Williams, 
Director  of  Finance,  the  issue  of 
paid  parking  is  “still  in  limbo.” 

New  staff 
at  campus 

Recently  there  have  been 
three  new  additions  to  the  list 
of  Conestoga  supporting  staff 
members. 

Dianne  Hamilton,  Carol 
Widmeyer,  and  Mary  McEl- 
wain,  are  the  additions. 

Hamilton  graduated  from 
the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion course  (ECE)  at  Cones- 
toga College,  Doon  Campus  in 
1978.  She  worked  for  (Ilones- 
toga  College  (ECE)  for  two 
years  and  left  to  supervise  a 
Municipal  Day  Care  Centre  in 
Stratford. 

She  returned  to  Conestoga 
College  this  year  as  a part- 
time  preschool  assistant,  and 
part-time  faculty,  supervising 
students  on  field  placement. 

Widmeyer  worked  at  the 
Waterloo  Campus  for  11  years, 
-seven  of  those  as  a reception- 
ist in  the  Optometry  Clinic, 
which  closed  May  1983.  The 
remaining  years  she  was  en- 
gaged in  clerical  duties  for 
different  departments  at  the 
campus. 

Presently  she  is  with  the 
Continuing  Education  Depart- 
ment and  is  associated  with 

see  p.  2 
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Game  of  risk  played 

The  world’s  two  superpowers  are  playing  a risky  game  of 
chicken.  Both  countries  are  trying  to  bully  the  other  into 
submission  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  return  to  the  Geneva  negotiations 
until  American  cruise  and  Pershing  missile  deployment  in 
Europe  is  recinded. 

The  United  States  say  they  are  willing  to  negotiate  the  removal 
of  the  missiles. 

This  is  a political  game  to  see  who  will  back  down  first  making 
the  other  country  look  like  the  more  powerful  one. 

In  a ever-worsening  world  communications  system,  we,  the 
citizens  of  this  planet,  have  no  time  for  such  infantile  power 
trips.  Leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  countries  can  see  the 
broken  link  in  the  communication  network  and  are  trying  to 
repair  it. 

Trudeau’s  peace  mission  is  gathering  momentum  as  he  visits 
more  European  leaders  in  an  effort  to  set  up  an  international 
peace  conference  that  will  bring  the  superpowers  together  with 
allies  from  each  side  for  support. 

With  the  best  possible  environment  for  positive  discussion  then 
maybe,  some  solutions  can  be  found.  With  both  powers  trying  to 
bluff  the  other,  there  can’t  possibly  be  any  time  for  peace  talks. 
We  must  support  the  Commonwealth  leaders  in  their  efforts  to 
promote  better  communications  between  east  and  west. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  any  sort  of 
international  infringement  then  it  must  begin  here  and  now!  Not 
tomorrow  or  the  day  after  but  now;  before  it’s  too  late  for  all  of 
us. 


By-law  is  a poor  solution 

The  proposed  by-law  for  Kitchener  stating  that  each  household 
can  only  have  three  dogs  is  a bad  solution  to  a pressing  prob- 
lem. 

Their  excrement  messes  up  lawns,  parks,  and  can  cause 
diseases.  This  is  the  main  reason  for  the  by-law  but  limiting  the 
number  of  dogs  is  the  wrong  solution. 

The  amount  of  the  dog  license  should  be  raised  for  each 
additional  dog  owned  by  a household.  The  dog  license  costs  $10 
this  year  and  a suggested  amount  of  $50  could  be  initiated  for 
each  additional  dog. 

Limiting  the  amount  of  dogs  an  individual  can  have  is  an 
infringement  on  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Charging  more 
for  a dog  license  will  make  the  dog  owner  think  more  about 
purchasing  a dog  since  it  will  cost  him  more  to  care  for  the 

dog.  . 

The  taxpayers  pay  for  people  to  clean  up  the  streets  of  messes 
such  as  those  left  by  dogs.  Therefore,  limiting  the  amount  of  dogs 
does  not  make  sense.  People  are  paid  to  clean  up  areas. 

The  city  council  should  consider  the  raising  of  the  dog  license 
as  the  best  solution. 


Thrill  of  parade  is  soon  lost 


Most  of  the  Christmas  parades  are  finished  except  for  the 
memories  and  it  isn’t  even  December  yet. 

The  Christmas  parade  should  be  just  that;  a parade  held  within  a 
few  days  of  Christmas.  Instead  the  thrill  the  parades  give  to  children 
of  all  ages  is  lost  by  the  tim,e  the  holiday  arrives. 

A Christmas  parade  is  an  event  to  take  people  outside  for  one 
common  interest.  It  is  a festival  of  togetherness  with  rosy  cheeks 
and  Christmas  spirits  raised  high.  There  should  be  snow,  children, 
balloons,  clowns  and  floats,  but  not  two  months  before  the  actual 
Christmas  holiday. 

The  Christmas  spirit  doesn’t  usually  grab  hold  of  most  people  until 
the  holiday  is  almost  upon  us.  Then  we  have  the  last-minute 
tree-trimming,  gift-buying,  visiting  friends  and  relatives.  Shouldn’t 
'’a  Santa  Claus  parade  be  a part  of  these  festivities? 

To  get  the  major  part  of  a city  or  community  out  to  see  the  Santa 
Claus  Parade  is  a big  task.  If  the  spirit  was  already  there  then  the 
people  would  not  have  to  be  dragged  to  the  event. 

Christmas  is  a special  time  with  special  events.  The  Santa  Claus 
Parade  is  a part  of  Christmas  and  thus  should  be  treated  as  a part, 
not  just  a mere  introduction. 


Students 

see 

Big  Apple 

The  construction  engineering 
students  trip  to  New  York 
proved  to  be  fun  as  well  as 
informative.  They  left  from  New 
York  on  Oct.  31  and  returned 
Nov.  4.  The  average  cost  per 
student  was  $135.00. 

During  the  trip  the  students 
visited  such  places  as  the  United 
Nations  building.  World  Trade 
Centre,  Convention  Centre  site 
and  Battery  Park  site.  The 
students  went  to  city  hall  where 
they  listened  to  a seminar  on 
how  to  best  use  the  pedestrian 
space  available. 

A bus  tour  of  Manhatten  Is- 
land, a visit  to  Chinatown  and  a 
visit  tothe  offices  of  Skidmore, 
Owings  and  Merrill  architects 
were  part  of  the  five  day  excur- 
sion. 

The  students  were  broken  up 
into  teams  during  the  trip  and 
each  team  was  required  to 
produce  a photographic  essay  of 
their  particular  assignment.  The 
general  objective  of  the  assign- 
ment was  to  involve  all  mem- 
bers in  a meaningful  learning 
experience,  return  with  docu- 
mented teaching  materials  for 
future  use  and  develop  material 
to  be  used  for  future  promotion 
of  the  construction  engineering 
technology  program.  Material 
was  handed  out  to  students  at 
each  site  visited. 

The  first  impressions  of  New 
York  were  consistent  with  each 
student.  Paul  Runcini,  descibed 
it  “as  a bit  of  a disappointment 
and  Tom  Hebbes  described  it  as 
“very  unclean  and  unsafe.’’ 

Despite  the  negative  aspects 
of  New  York  the  students  man- 
aged to  make  the  most  out  of 
their  spare  time.  A group  of 
students  rented  a limousine  for 
four  hours  and  drove  around 
New  York. 

The  college  provided  a port- 
able VCR  unit  complete  with 
tapes  and  three  portable  tape 
recorders  for  the  trip. 


.dette/14^  to- 

ccUtdA- 


As  I have  been  the  voice,  so  to 
speak,  of  Cambridge  campus, 
students  feel  it  is  my  duty  to 
apologize  to  Jacqueline  Mat- 
thews, the  DSA  and  the  students 
of  Doon  for  the  following: 

The  DSA  gets  its  money  from 
the  extra  money  Doon  students 
pay. 

I learned  this  from  my  conver- 
sation  with  Matthews  on 
Wedne.sday  Nov.  25,  1983. 

I am  sorry  for  any  anguish  this 
might  have  caused  in  my  letters 
to  the  editor. 

Yours  truly 
Paul  Skoyles 


I hope  this  will  put  this  matter 
to  rest,  once  and  for  all. 

Editor 


New  staff 

from  p.  1 

the  General  Industrial/Em- 
ployer  Based  Training  Ser- 
vices (GIT/EBTS)  office. 

McElwain  just  re-entered 
the  work  force  as  a secretary 
to  career  services  manager 
Bonita  Russell. 

Her  interests  are  breeding 
Siamese  cats  and  goats,  play- 
ing squash,  dog  grooming, 
music  and  exercising.  Her 
daughter,  Leslie,  works  part- 
time  at  the  Conestoga  Centre. 


shows  the  ropes  to  students 


A Rescue  Tech  instructor 


Rescue  technique 


Students  of  the  Ambulance 
and  Emergency  Care  Program 
spent  Nov.  28  and  29  learning  the 
rescue  technique  of  rappelling,  a 
technique  which  allows  an  in- 
jured person  to  be  rescued  only 
by  ropes  and  people. 

Rescue-Tech,  a private  com- 
pany from  Hamilton,  came  to 
the  Centre  at  Conestoga  to  teach 
this  form  of  high-level  rescue. 
The  company,  which  has  been 
around  for  less  than  two  years, 
taught  rappelling  to  members  of 
the  OPP  SWAT  team,  ambu- 
lance officers,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  was  teaching  college 
students. 

“I  thought  it  would  be  a good 
part  of  the  course,”  said  Duane 
Shadd,  at  the  Centre,  who, 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  getting 
Rescue-Tech  here.  “I  think  it 
would  be  a good  idea  to  expand 
the  program  to  three  days  from 
now  on.” 

Eian  Gill,  head  instructor  for 


the  company,  said  that  there  are 
six  other  instructors,  five  of 
whom  were  with  him  at  the 
Centre.  Most  of  them  come  from 
the  Hamilton  area,  and  include 
ambulance  attendants  supervi- 
sors and  officers,  a Registered 
Nurse,  and  Gill,  who  works  for 
the  company.  Along  with  these 
“first-rate”  instructors,  there 
are  four  or  five  others  who  took 
the  course  and  now  help  teach 
part-time. 

The  Ambulance  and  Emer- 
gency care  students,  with  what 
they  learned,  would  be  able  to 
rescue  an  injured  person  from  a 
cliff,  silo,  well,  building,  or  any 
other  high  or  low  level. 

Deborah  Young,  a student  in 
the  course,  thought  that  rap- 
pelling was  useful  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

“I  thought  it  was  scary,  but 
it’s  something  that’s  good  to 
know.  It  should  stay  in  the 
course.” 


MYSTERY  PICTURE 

Guess  where  this  picture  was  taken  on  the  campus  and  win 
tickets  to  next  weeks  pub.  Entries  can  be  put  into  the  Spoke 
box  at  the  bottom  of  the  cafeteria  stairs. 
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Rostance  always  has 


a smile  and  an  open  ear-he  needs  both  in  his  profession. 


A quiet 

by  Judi  Jackman 

If  your  classroom  is  too 
warm  or  too  cold  there  is  one 
man  on  campus  who  can  help. 
He  is  a quiet  man  always  with 
a smile.  He  is  Mac  Rostance, 
manager  of  physical  resources 
for  the  Doon,  Waterloo  and 
Cambridge  campuses. 

Rostance’s  job  description 
says  he  “will  maintain  a clean 
and  comfortable  environment 
to  facilitate  the  teaching- 
learning process”  and  that  is 
just  what  he  does. 

With  the  help  of  several 
engineers,  electricians, 
plumbers,  carpenters,  handy- 
men and  groundsmen,  Ros- 
tance’s office  takes  care  of  the 
heating,  cooling,  cleaning, 
grounds,  safety,  food  services 
and  college  rentals  (when  the 
college  rents  space  to  local 
community  groups).  At  the 
Doon  campus  alone  there  are 
more  than  17,000  fluorescent 
light  fixtures  that  need  main- 
tenance. 

Rostance  feels  that  in  order 
to  make  a better  student  you 
have  to  provide  the  right 
learning  environment.  “We  do 
the  best  we  can  within  the 
budget  we  are  allotted”  said 
Rostance,  “the  students  are 


man  with 

the  most  important  thing.” 

The  men  who  are  directed 
by  Rostance’s  office  are  on 
call  24  hours  a day,  seven  days 
a week.  Rostance  has  been 
called  on  an  average  of  six  to 
10  times  a week  during  off- 
duty  hours  since  September. 

Rostance  was  born  in  Wal- 
sall, England,  which  is  in  the 
heart  of  the  industrial  mid- 
lands. He  grew  up  just  as  any 
other  boy  would  and  attended 
technical  college  studying  con- 
struction. He  was  drafted  into 
the  Royal  Air  Force  as  an  air 
frame  mechanic  and  served 
for  three  years  on  Holy  Island 
in  the  Irish  Sea.  During  that, 
time  he  was  married. 

After  his  time  in  the  service 
he  just  “couldn’t  settle  down.” 
He  went  into  business  with  a 
wholesale/retail  liquor  outlet 
for  10  years. 

By  this  time  Rostance  had 
three  children  and  he  “got 
restless  again.”  He  couldn’t 
see  any  kind  of  future  for  his 
family  so  in  1964  he  moved 
them  all  to  Canada  and  settled 
in  Kitchener.  After  working 
with  several  small  construc- 
tion outfits,  Rostance  got  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  Cones- 
toga College  project  in  1968.  “I 
built  it,  part  of  it  anyway,” 


a smile 

said  Rostance.  At  that  time 
there  was  only  the  core  build- 
ing. He  took  on  a job  of 
maintaining  the  building  with 
one  other  electrician.  In  1970, 
Rostance  was  made  manager 
of  physical  resources. 

Rostance  enjoys  several 
hobbies,  one  of  them  building 
radio-controlled  boats.  These 
are  scaled  replicas  of  real 
ships.  Rostance  has  enjoyed 
competing  with  his  models  for 
six  years.  He  is  a member  of 
the  Golden  Triangle  Marine 
Modelers  Association. 

Rostance  also  enjoys  music 
and  has  participated  in  sever- 
al different  musical  groups 
including  the  Kiwanis  Kava- 
liers,  and  RAF  band  and  a few 
local  jazz  and  dance  bands. 

When  asked  if  he  was  happy 
with  what  he  was  doing,  Ros- 
tance replied  “as  happy  as 
anyone  has  a right  to  be.”  He 
would  do  it  all  over  again,  he 
said,  because  “it  has  been  part 
of  my  life  for  15  years.” 
Besides,  he  said,  you  forget 
the  bad  memories  and  re- 
member the  good  ones. 

Students  at  Doon,  Waterloo 
and  Cambridge  don’t  have  too 
much  to  worry  about  with  Mac 
Rostance  and  his  crew  on  the 
job! 


"The  non-prescription  drug” 


Payne  and  poetry 


by  Steve  McCormick 

Liberation  of  a nation  is 
something  that  has  been  on 
Tim  Payne’s  mind  for  much 
longer  than  the  Grenadian 
crisis.. 

On  Nov.  1,  1981,  Antigua 
achieved  its  independence. 

Payne,  26,  now  a second- 
year  journalism  student  at 
Conestoga  College,  was  a resi- 
dent of  the  Caribbean  island, 
and  submitted  two  poems  in  a 
competition  of  “patriotic’ 
poems,  he  said. 

His  two  peoms  - Ode  to  a 
New  Nation,  and  Antigua  Hon- 
ored - received  extensive  air- 
play over  the  island’s  radio 
stations.  Set  to  Caribbean 
music  by  his  brother,  the 
poems  were  played  daily  by 
the  Reverend  Bernard  Hodge 
on  morning  rqdio  and  they  are 
well  known  to  the  listeners  in 
the  area. 

Payne  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  George’s,  in  the 
town  of  Barnes  Hill,  and  has 
three  sisters  and  two  brothers 
living  there. 

He  has  been  writing  for  as 
long  as  he  can  remember,  and 
since  he  was  16  years  old, 
writing  “something  I’ve  been 
pleased  with.” 

Payne  has  drawn  his  inspi- 
ration from  nature,  including 
love,  death,  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, and  credits  his  first  stimu- 
lus to  a teacher  from  New- 
foundland who  taught  him  in 
Antigua. 

“The  push  I got  from  that 
teacher  was  just  great,”  said 
Payne. 

He  had  studied  Shakespeare 
and  Keats:  of  the  former  he 
said,  “that’s  the  thing,  he’s  so 
creative,  he  knows  how  to  play 
with  words.” 

The  result  of  his  effort  and 
interest  was  that  Payne  was 
awarded  the  General  Certifi- 
cate of  Cambridge  (England) 
with  distinction. 

Payne’s  verses  are  free 
style:  rhyme  is  not  “poetry  as 
such,”  he  said,  because  it 
doesn’t  “allow  the  writing  to 
flow  from  the  heart.” 

Payne’s  ambition  is  to  go 
back  to  Antigua  (pronounced 
‘Ant-ee-ga”).  For  one  thing  his 
student  visa  does  not  allow 
him  to  work  in  Canada. 

For  another,  the  journalism 
market  in  Antigua  “really 
needs  to  be  attended  to,”  he 
said. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  I was  a 
patriot,”  Payne  said,  but  not 
only  “could  I do  well  as  an 
individual,  but  I could  help  the 


(journalism)  industry.” 

The  distance  between  An- 
tigua and  Grenada  is  14  hour 
by  light  aircraft. 

Payne  has  his  own  thoughts 
on  the  latest  international 
clash  in  Grenada. 

“That’s  a ticklish  one,”  he 
said. 

“No  foreign  country  has  a 
right  to  invade  another,-”  he 
said,  but  he  considers  it  a 
“mission  of  mercy.” 

Perhaps  one  of  his  poems 
expresses  it  best: 

Sleep  peacefully,  0 my  An- 
tigua 

For  when  tomorrow  breaks 
A brilliant  dance  upon  your 
virgin  face 

Uphill  tasks  shall  confront 
you; 

Countless  burdens  to  bend  you 
at  the  knees. 

Always  be  extremely  vigilant 
Be  prepared  for  dark  hours 
To  ward  off  troubles  when 
they  arrive  unannounced. 
Strength  in  battle  is  impera- 
tive 

Humility  a superior  quality 
To  place  you  among  the  very 
best. 

Beware  of  the  revolutionaries 

They  look  upwards  with  envi- 
ous eye 

Having  dieted  on  viciously 
distorted  views 
Hoping  for  insurrections  to 
boil  up  and  spew  forth 
From  within  your  very  body. 

Have  patience,  though,  my  na- 
tion 

But  do  not  tolerate  hypo- 
crites. 

Their  ideals  change  faster 
than  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
“At  the  pinnacle  of  your  rec- 
ognition 

Your  true  native  sons,  they 
shall  honor  you 
And  your  magical  charms 
shall  not  go  unsung.” 

Sweet  dream  and  even  in 
slumber 

Allow  a little  smile  of  content 
To  pull  gently  at  the  corner  of 
your  lips 

Visions  of  success  cause  your 
heart 

To  throb  so  very  mercilessly 
Against  the  palm  held  stoutly 
to  your  chest. 

Awaken,  but  gently,  O my  An- 
tigua 

The  morning  feels  strange 
doesn’t  it 

Hard  work  lies  ahead  of  you 
But  somehow,  the  mood 
makes  you  comfortable. 


World  Cup  downhill  on  television 


“Oh,  my  aching  head... 
where  is  my  coffee?  I can’t 
seem  to  concentrate  long 
enough  to  read  the  paper  and  I 
just  can’t  stop  yawning.” 

Caffeine,  unlike  nicotine  and 
alcohol,  is  not  recognized  as 
being  a potential  health  haz- 
ard. 

The  effects  of  caffeine  on  the 
body  are  not  all  known  by 
users  of  the  substance.  Non- 
users who  consume  a large 
amount  of  caffeine  may  suffer 
headache,  jitteryness,  ner- 
vousness, even  delirium. 

Effects  of  caffeine  include 
an  increase  of  metabolism, 
body  temperature,  peripheral 
blood  flow  (excluding  the 
brain),  and  elevation  of  blood 
pressure,  especially  during 
stress.  The  kidneys  are  affect- 
ed and  urination  becomes  fre- 
quent. Blood  vessels  constrict, 
the  brain  becomes  stimulated, 
as  do  the  ovaries,  testes  and 
the  stomach. 


The  best-known  effect  of 
caffeine  is  the  way  in  which  it 
interferes  with  sleep  patterns. 
Taken  before  bedtime,  it  may 
reduce  sleep  time,  reduce  the 
average  “depth”  of  sleep,  and 
increase  the  amount  of  dream 
sleep  early  in  the  night  while 
reducing  it  overall. 

Other  symptoms  of  caffein- 
ism  include  headache,  tremu- 
lousness, jitteriness,  anxiety, 
depression,  rapid  heartbeat, 
palpitations  (skipped  heart- 
beats), rapid  breathing,  diar- 
rhea, heartburn,  and  muscu- 
lar tension. 

Withdrawal  from  caffeine 
by  users  brings  headaches. 
Starting  as  a sensation  of 
fullness  to  a painful  throbbing, 
it  is  usually  treated  with 
caffeine  as  a pill  or  a drink. 
Other  symptoms  of  withdraw- 
al are  drowsiness,  inability  to 
concentrate,  disinclination  to 
work,  lethargy  (unnatural 
sleepiness),  excessive  yawn- 


ing, depression,  irritability, 
nervousness,  runny  nose  and 
nausea. 

There  are  several  successful 
ways  to  quit  a heavy  caffeine 
consumption. 

Drinking  substitutes,  such 
as  herbal  teas,  milk,  water, 
club  soda,  and  fruit  juices  are 
all  caffeine-free.  Soft  drinks 
that  do  not  contain  caffeine 
are  7-Up,  Sprite,  Fresca, 
Fanta  Orange,  root  beer,  tonic 
water  and  ginger  ale. 

Drink  brewed  coffee  or 
brewed  tea. 

Drink  coffee  that  is  blended 
with  grain  or  chicory.  Mellow 
Roast,  Sunrise,  or  Luzianne 
are  all  low  in  caffeine. 

All  cut-down  methods  will 
work  for  the  caffeine  con- 
suiher.  People  should  treat 
caffeine  as  a drug.  There  is 
concern  that  if  it  were  in- 
troduced today,  it  would  only 
be  available  through  a pre- 
scription. 


With  winter  approaching  fast 
it  won’t  be  long  before  ski  nuts 
like  myself  will  be  hitting  the 
slopes.  It  also  won’t  be  long  till 
we  can  relax  at  home  and  enjoy 
the  exploits  of  Canada’s  World 
Cup  downhill  team  on  the  televi- 
sion. 

Canada’s  downhill  team  is 
expected  to  dominate  the  World 
Cup  and  Olympic  scene  this 
year.  Our  big  hope  this  year  for 
World  Cup  domination  is  Steve 
Podborski.  Podborski’s  long 
time  service  man,  Hans  Ram- 
melmuellar,  an  Austrian  work- 
ing with  the  Canadian  team,  said 
in  a European  interview,  he 
expects  big  things  from  Steve 
this  year.  Podborski,  who’s  just 
recovered  from  surgery,  spent  a 
month  on  crutches,  moved  on  to 
a can  and  spent  five  day’s  a 
week  at  physiotherapy,  this  re- 
turn from  surgery  was  not  as 
bad  as  his  recovery  from  knee 
surgery  in  1976  and  1980.  The  left 


knee  didn’t  require  a cast.  In 
September  when  the  Canandian 
team  had  fitness  tests,  Podbors- 
ki was  reported  to  be  in  fine  con- 
dition. 

Canada  will  be  trained  by  a 
new  coach  this  year.  Joey  La- 
vinge  from  Ottawa  will  take 
over  head  coach  John  Ritchie’s 
job  who  retired  last  year. 

Todd  Brooker,  two-time  World 
Cup  winner,  will  be  important  to 
the  Canadian  team’s  strength  in 
’84.  Brooker  a Paris  Ontario 
native  is  a positive  thinking 
skier  and  is  expected  to  share 
the  spotlight  with  Podborski  this 
season. 

European’s  were  stunned  with 
the  success  of  the  Crazy  Can- 
ucks when  they  rose  to  the  top  of 
the  World  Cup  scene  in  1980. 
Europe  has  dominated  the  World 
Cup  circuit  for  years.  In  recent 
years  Europe  has  touted  the 
Canadians  as  being  the  craziest 
skiers  in  the  world. 
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Campus  associations  regulate  their  own  fees 


by  Liz  Oliveira 

There  are  a number  ol  dil- 
ferent  kinds  of  student  associa- 
tion at  Conestoga  College. 

There  are  four  types,  of  asso- 
ciations, the  Doon  Students’  As- 
sociation, Guelph  Student  Asso- 
ciation, Stratford  Nurses’  Stu- 
dent Association  and  the  Kitch- 
ener Doon  Nurses  Students  As- 
sociation. 

“In  these  associations  the  pay- 
ment of  the  student  activity  fee 
is  mandatory  if  you  are  a fully 
registered  student  in  the  col- 
lege,” said  Kevin  P.  Mullan. 
manager,  college  accounting. 

The  activity  fee  is  controlled 
by  the  people  that  the  student 
elected  as  the  executives  (the 
student  council).  They  are  the 
ones  who  control  how  the  activi- 
ty fee  is  spent. 

At  the  Waterloo  campus  there 


is  no  recognized  student  associa- 
tion, so  there  has  been  no 
request  from  any  group  to  col- 
lect fees  on  their  behalf.  They 
still  manage  to  carry  on  func- 
tions, putting  on  dances  and 
pubs  (on  a much  smaller  scale 
because  they  don’t  have  the 
funds). 

The  Stratford’s  school  of  nurs- 
ing has  their  own  student  associ- 
ation and  fees  are  collected  on 
its  behalf.  The  collection  of  fees 
is  not  the  request  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  or  the  college,  it’s  the 
request  of  the  student  associa- 
tion. 

The  function  of  the  nursing 
division  is  almost  the  same  as 
the  Doon  Student  Association. 
Their  fees  are  mandatory  and 
they  are  also  required  to  turn  in 
an  audit  and  a financial  state- 
ment. 

Also  at  the  Stratford  campus 


there  is  a main  campus  which 
includes  mostly  certificate  pro- 
grams. 

There  is  no  manadorv  activitv 
fee  for  people  in  the  certificate 
program. 

There  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  Student  Nurses  Asso- 
ciation and  the  main  campus. 
The  main  campus  only  has  a 
student  council. 

Presently  at  Doon  Campus  the 
cost  per  student  is  $47.50  a year, 
and  it  ranges  from  $35.00  to 
.$36.00  at  the  Guelph  campus. 
Kitchener  nursing  and  Stratford 
nursing.  This  fee  is  set  by  the 
Student  Association  and  the  col- 
lege has  no  input. 

The  student  associations  are 
completely  self-governing  and 
self-operating.  The  only  thing 
the  college  does  is  approve  the 
collection  of  the  fees  and  then  it 
becomes  a mandatory  fee  for  the 


15th  Annual  Awards  Night 


Thursday  April  12/84 
Transylvania  Club 


Presented  by: 

Doon  Student  Assoeiation 
and 

the  Athletic  Department 


Tickets  may  be  purchased  now  ... 

so  buy  your  ticket  now  and  reserve  a table  for  your  team. 

Intramural,  varsity,  fans,  friends,  employees,  faculty 

are  welcome 

$1.00  off  coupons  may  be  used  toward  purchase  of  ticket, 

one  per  person 

Tickets  can  be  bought  in  the  DSA  office  or  Conestoga  (’.enre. 
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students. 

Twice  a year  there’s  a meet- 
ing of  the  sub  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  called  the 
student  activity  fees  sub  com- 
mittee. 

On  Tuesday,  October  18,  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  committee 
was  to  bring  in  their  revised 
budget,  and  their  audit  financial 
statements  for  the  last  fiscal 
year. 

“The  Board  just  receives 
those  as  information,  there’s  no 
judgemental  values  put  on 
them,”  said  Mullan. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  in 
February,  when  they  will  dis- 
cuss some  level  of  activity  fee. 
They  will  present  a budget  to 
support  how  they  came  up  with 
the  need  to  increase  the  activity 
fee  of  the  students. 

The  budget  they  will  present  to 
the  Board  of  Governors  will  be  a 
break  down  of  administration 
activities,  pubs,  and  tours.  The 
Board  then  hands  it  over  to  the 
sub  committee,  who  don’t  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  the  budget. 
They  approve  or  disapprove  the 
increased  amount  of  the  activity 
fee,  and  make  it  a mandatory 
item. 

Also  the  Doon  Student  Associ- 
ation pays  for  the  college  news- 
paper “SPOKE”  which  is  an- 
other asset.  “Obviously  a 
campus  that  didn’t  have  a man- 
datory activity  fee  couldn’t  af- 
ford a newspaper,  they  would 
not  have  the  funds  to  support  it,” 
said  Mullan. 

“The  athletic  fee  is  payed 
continuously  during  the  year, 
not  only  the  normal  semester 
students  (the  ones  who  start  in 


September),  but  also  the  ones 
that  go  for  two  semesters,  and 
also  what  they  call  the  certifi- 
cate students  end  up  paying  only 
at  the  time  of  registration,”  said 
Mullan. 

The  athletic  fees  as  opposed  to 
activity  fees,  apply  only  to 
students  registered  at  the  Doon 
Campus. 

The  athletic  fees  give  the 
students  membership  at  the 
Conestoga  Centre. 

“The  students  at  other  cam- 
pu.ses  (Guelph,  Waterloo  and 
Stratford),  obviously  don’t  have 
the  immediate  access  to  the 
sports  centre,  which  the  Doon 
students  would  have,  so  students 
in  these  campuses  don’t  pay  the 
mandatory  athletic  fees,”  said 
Mullan. 

If  a student  at  the  Waterloo 
campus  requires  an  activity 
pass,  they  are  able  to  get  it. 
They  either  purchase  an  athletic  * 
pass  or  a membership. 

“Then  they  are  able  to  use  the 
facilities  at  the  Doon  centre,” 
said  Mullan. 

All  students  at  Doon  campus 
have  access  to  all  facilities  at 
the  student  centre.  It’s  their 
choice  whether  or  not  they  use 
it. 

The  centre  offers  a variety  of 
activities  for  students  to  choose 
from;  intramural  program,  var- 
sity sports,  and  intramural 
sports  at  lunch. 

It  was  at  the  request  of  the 
student  association  that  the 
sports  complex  was  built. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1970’s 
the  student  association  donated 
some  of  their  activity  fees 
toward  the  building  funds. 


Turntable  revolution 


A quarter  of  a century  ago, 
hi-fi  had  got  to  a stage  where, 
as  we  can  now  see,  the  pattern 
of  present  day  audio  was 
becoming  clearly  visible. 
There  were  differences  then, 
of  course,  but  these  were 
mostly  of  a detail  nature.  The 
micro-groove  LP  was  there  - 
but  still  a novelty.  The  tape 
recorder  was  also  growing  in 
popularity  - though  equally  in 
its  infancy  having  predated 
the  LP  by  just  two  years,  and 
FM  broadcasting  was  in  plain 
view  on  the  horizon. 

Where  the  equipment  dif- 
fered was  mostly  in  its  size. 
Loudspeakers,  for  example, 
were  large  (like  cupboards, 
some  of  them/  but  in  compen- 
sation only  one  was  needed  as 
stereo  was  still  a little  way  off. 
Pickup  arms  and  cartridges 
looked  as  if  they  were  capable 
of  ploughing  whole  new 
grooves  in  the  vinyl  as  they 
played,  and  amplifiers  were 
divided  into  ‘pre’  and  ‘power’ 
units  and  were  full  of  hot, 
fragile  valves. 

Everywhere,  the  valve 
ruled,  although  the  transistor 
effect  had  been  discovered 
four  years  earlier  by  Dr.  W.B. 
Shockley  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Labs  (for  which  he  received 
the  Nobel  prize  in  1956)  and 
the  basic  concept  had  been 
known,  but  unrealized  since 
the  thirties.  The  domestic  po- 
tential of  the  transistor  was 
left  to  be  misused  by  the  cheap 
transistor  radio  - whose  inevit- 
ably poor  quality  coined  the 
derogatory  term,  “transistor 
sound,”  while  hi-fi  manufac- 
turers stuck  doggedly  to  the 
valve  for  another  dozen  years 
or  so,  unable,  or  not  wishing, 
to  see  that  it  was  the  concept 


of  the  ubiquitous  ‘trannie’  it- 
self that  was  at  fault  - with  its 
components  made  down  to  a 
price  and  communicating 
through  a speaker  that  would 
have  been  better  off  in  the 
receiver  of  a telephone. 

A significant  change  in  the 
nature  of  hi-fi  during  these 
years  of  development  was  the 
shift  from  being  more  of  a 
hobby  to  being  more  of  an 
entertainment  system  as  a 
result  of  its  increased  popular- 
ity. In  1977,  it  had  lost  much  of 
its  potential  for  do-it-yourself 
that  must  have  added  to  the 
pleasure  25  years  ago;  and 
there  is  also  less  room  for  the 
individual  innovator  and  the 
small  specialist  manufacturer 
to  participate. 

On  the  plus  side  though,  it 
has  gained  greatly  in  fidelity, 
and  is  now  poised  on  the  brink 
of  a further  stage  of  its 
evolution  - the  Compact  Disk. 


LOCKHART 

FLAGS 


31  VVeber  St.  N., 
at  Bridgeport  Road 
WATERLOO 
885-3460 
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Spooa  members  from  left  to  right  are  Sandy  Horne,  Derick  Ross,  Gord  Deppe,  and  Rob  Preuss 

Spoons  year-end  concert 


It  didn’t  take  long  for  the  cafeteria  to  fill 
at  last  Thursday’s  Spoons  pub. 

A packed  floor  didn’t  stop  the  dancing  as 
the  final  band  to  play  the  El  Condor  Pubs 
this  year  performed. 

Notable  Spoons  songs  such  as  Nova 
Heart,  Arias  and  Symphonies  and  their 
latest,  Old  Emotions  were  just  a few  of  the 
tunes  they  played  as  the  floor  in  front  of  the 
stage  filled  with  spectators  and  dancers. 

The  group,  whose  latest  album  Talkback 
is  expected  to  go  gold  by  Christmas,  hails 
from  Burlington. 

Band  mepibers  include  Gordon  Deppe, 
lead,  Sandy  Horne  on  bass,  Rob  Preuss  on 
keyboards  and  Derick  Ross  at  the  drums. 

Two  additional  musicians  (although  not 
considered  actual  Spoon  members)  added 
a bit  of  brass  to  the  repetoire  in  this  their 
second  appearance  with  the  band.  Peter 


Eichenberg  and  Kent  Pegg  are  expected  to 
play  on  the  next  Spoons  album.  Their  song 
Tell  No  Lies  has  recently  been  recorded 
with  Pegg  and  Eichenberg  assisting. 

A cloud  of  smoke  greeted  the  audience  as 
the  band  began  to  play  to  their  kind  of 
people.  The  band  itself  is  young,  ranging  in 
age  from  18  to  24.  According  to  drummer 
Derick  Ross,  “That’s  our  kind  of  crowd.’’ 
The  Spoons  largest  audience  is  in  the 
Toronto  and  Southern  Ontario  area  yet 
according  to  Ross  their  popularity  is 
branching  out  to  places  like  Edmonton  and 
Vancouver.  If  their  latest  album  is  a hit  in 
Europe  there  will  be  tours  there  as  well. 

“We  don’t  tour  much,”  said  Ross,  but 
there  may  be  another  Culture  Club  tour 
which  is  in  the  planning. 

According  to  Ross,  the  music  generated 
by  the  Spoons  “Is  for  everybody.” 


Wizard  of  Oz  at  the  Humanities 


by  Liz  Oliveira 


Huxley’s  time 

Mystic,  screenwriter,  ex- 
perimenter with  drugs,  Aldous 
Huxley  was  a guru  figure  in  his 
time. 

CBC  radio’s  show  called 
“Ideas”  will  commemorate 
Huxley’s  life  and  work  in  a 
four  part  series,  Aldous  Hux- 
ley: Perceptions  and  Prophe- 
cies. It  will  be  heard  Sunday 
nights  at  9:05  p.m.  beginning 
Nov.  13. 

The  first  program  on  the 
13th  entitled  Ingenious  English 
Eccentric,  focuses  on  the 
years  1894  - 1921.  It  follows 
Huxley  from  his  protected 
Victorian  childhood  through  to 
the  1921  publication  of  his  first 
novel,  Crome  Yellow,  which 
was  quite  controversial  in  its 
time. 

In  1928  Counter  Point  be- 
came his  first  best  seller.  It 
wasn’t  until  Brave  New  World 
was  published  four  years  later 
that  Huxley  would  establish 
his  permanent  fame. 

The  Nov.  27  program.  Seek- 
ing Harmony  in  Hollywood, 
deals  with  the  period  from  1935 
- 1952  when  Huxley  wrote  on 
topics  from  17th  century 
France  and  21st  century  Los 
Angeles  to  the  timeless  philos- 
ophy of  religious  mysticism. 

The  final  broadcast,  on  Dec. 
4th,  Finding  Security  in  the 
Soul  deals  with  his  life  from 
1953  - 1963  when  Huxley  was  an 
international,  intellectual  su- 
perstar. 

Wilcox  not 
in  trouble 

David  Wilcox  has  finally 
released  his  second  album.  My 
Eyes  Keep  Me  In  Trouble. 
Three  years  ago  his  debut 
album.  Out  of  the  Woods  be- 
came a hit  in  Ontario,  where 
Wilcox  almost  exclusively 
travels  the  bars. 

My  Eyes  Keep  Me  In  Trou- 
ble is  almost  sure  to  be  another 
hit  for  David  Wilcox.  His 
rythmn  and  blues,  rock’n’roll, 
is  even  more  infectious  on  this 
effort  than  on  his  first  album. 

Wilcox’s  habit  of  constantly 
rolling  his  eyes  while  he  plays 
and  sings  undoubtedly  is  the 
message  in  the  album  title  and 
in  the  title  cut,  Mye  Eyes  Keep 
Me  In  Trouble. 

The  album  is  pure  Wilcox. 
This  is  the  music  he  has  been 
playing  for  years  and  will  play 
for  many  more.  Once  the 
album  is  put  on  the  turntable 
you  can’t  help  but  want  to 
dance.  This  is  good  ol’ 
rock’n’roll  dance  music  that 
puts  new  wave  dance  music  to 
shame. 

You  won’t  find  any  political 
statements  on  this  album.  My 
Eyes  Keep  Me  In  Trouble  is 
pure  fun  and  re-inforces  Wil- 
cox as  one  of  Canada’s  top  bar 
musicians  along  with  Kim  Mit- 
chell. 

Not  very  many  albums  are 
being  made  anymore  that 
have  some  good  rock’n’roll  on 
them.  My  Eyes  Keep  Me  In 
Trouble  is  one  of  the  few  that 
are  being  made  by  someone 
who  still  cares  about  this  dying 
art.  This  album  should  make 
Wilcox  even  more  popular  with 
the  rock  fans  but  will  probably 
be  ignored  by  those  who  think 
the  Stray  Cats  invented  Rock- 
a-billy. 


The  Drama  Department  at  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  present- 
ed its  fall  production  of  1983  on 
Nov.  24,  at  the  Humanities  Thea- 
tre. 

The  production  was  a con- 
densed revised  version  of  the 
original  movie,  “The  Wizard  of 
Oz.” 

The  play  started  with  a morn- 
ing scene  by  introducing  Aunt 
Em,  Uncle  Henry,  and  Joe,  a 
farmhand,  in  the  small  town  of 
Kansas. 

Dorothy,  played  by  Rebecca 


Hass,  a student  in  the  drama 
department  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  portrayed  her  charac- 
ter magnificantly  well.  Her  ex- 
quisite voice  and  beauty  en- 
hanced the  entire  theatre. 

Dorothy  always  fantazised 
new  things,  new  horizons  outside 
of  Kansas,  she  lived  in  an 
imaginary  world.  This  is  ironic 
because  later  in  the  play  she 
realizd  how  important  and  good 
her  home  was  in  Kansas. 

The  fable  was  a very  exciting 
musical  comedy  for  all  chil- 
dren. 

Dorothy  finds  herself  “Some- 


where Over  the  Rainbow,”  after 
a windblown  arrival  in  the  land 
of  the  Munchkins.  The  only  thing 
she  was  concerned  about  was  to 
get  back  home  for  her  Uncle 
Henry’s  birthday,  her  only  hope 
according  to  the  Munchkins  was 
for  her  to  follow  the  yellow  brick 
road  in  quest  of  the  great  Wizard 
of  Oz,  only  he  had  the  powers 
and  wisdom  to  help  her. 

On  her  way  Dorothy  en- 
counters three  friendly  compam 
ions;  the  scarecrow  played  by 
Terry  Bama,  that  desperatly 
wanted  a brain,  the  tin  woodman 
played  by  Michael  Lenz,  who 
wanted  a heart  and  the  cowardly 
lion,  played  by  Christopher 
Coyea,  who  needed  courage  to 
exercise  his  title  as  king  of  the 
forest. 

All  the  above  characters  were 
terrific  in  their  individual  roles. 

Together  in  the  journey  to  get 
what  they  were  after,  they 
followed  the  road  towards  the 
beautiful  Emerald  City.  Mean- 
while they  are  pursued  by 
wicked  witches  and  delayed  by 
supernatural  obstacles  and 
antics. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  was  invited 
to  perform  in  one  of  the  oldest 
and  grandest  theatre  in  Ontario, 
The  Orillia  Opera  House.  The 
performances  will  be  held  on 
Dec.  9 and  10. 

With  the  help  of  the  beautiful 
Glenda,  good  witch  of  the  North, 
Dorothy  learns  her  very  wise 
lesson,  there’s  no  place  like 
home. 

One  of  the  obstacles  the  crew 
encountered  was  the  jitterbugs. 
They  were  supposed  to  dance  the 
crew  to  death,  but  fortunately 
Dorothy  rememberd  she  had  her 
red  glass  slippers  and  called  the 
good  sorceress  for  help. 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  play  had 
good  response  from  a full 
packed  house. 


Characters  played  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz  at  the  Humanities  Theatre 
were  Christopher  Coyea  who  played  the  cowardly  lion,  Rebecca 
Hass  who  played  Dorothy  and  Terry  Barna  who  played  the  scare- 


crow. 


Copeland 
goes  solo 

by  Nancy  Kaizer 

If  you’re  expecting  chart 
busting  hits  from  Stewart  Co- 
peland’s (of  The  Police)  latest 
solo  album  don’t  hold  your 
breath. 

Copeland’s  latest  effort  is 
the  original  soundtrack  to  the 
motion  picture  Rumble  Fish 
and  the  music  is  definately 
background  movie  music. 

Copeland  is  to  be  given 
credit  for  attempting  such  a 
task.  Not  too  many  musicians 
who  make  a name  for  them- 
selves (as  the  Police  have 
done)  will  take  a stab  at  a 
different  line  of  music. 

Stewart  Copeland  is  drum- 
mer for  the  British  band  The 
Police.  Along  with  him  are 
Gordon  Sumner  (Sting)  and 
Andy  Summers. 

Instead  of  a drummer  Cope- 
land considers  himself  a 
rhythmatist  in  this  his  first 
major  project  outside  of  The 
Police. 

“A  rhythmatist  is  a special- 
ist on  rhythm  and  how  it  can 
be  used  for  many  different 
ends,”  says  Copeland. 

Copeland  also  goes  on  to 
state  the  importance  of  time 
and  rhythm  in  music  for  films. 
Certain  scenes  calling  for  cer- 
tain sounds  to  fit  the  mood.  A 
challenge  for  any  song  writer. 

Copeland  is  composer,  per- 
former and  producer  on  this 
album. 

All  but  one  song  on  the 
album  is  instrumental.  The 
song  West  Tulsa  Story  being 
the  one  holding  the  most  vari- 
ety of  instruments. 

Copeland  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, growing  up  in  various 
sections  of  the  Middle  East 
such  as  Syria  and  Lebanon.  He 
received  his  first  set  of  drums 
in  Beirut  from  his  father  Miles 
Copeland  who  once  played 
trumpet  with  bandleader 
Glenn  Miller. 

Copeland  formed  the  Police 
in  1977  in  an  attempt  to  break 
away  from  the  economic 
hassles  and  normality  of  rock 
music.  His  own  band  would  be 
unique  as  the  Police  have 
shown  themselves  to  be,  high- 
lighting Reggae  instead  of 
heavy  metal.  Today  the  band 
is  still  changing  its  musical 
style. 

The  album  Rumble  Fish  is 
put  out  by  A&M  records. 
Copeland  himself  plays  a vari- 
ety of  instruments  on  the 
album,  not  just  percussion.  He 
plays  guitar,  bass,  piano  as 
well  as  the  bango  in  the  song 
Tulsa  Rag. 

The  only  vocal  number  on 
the  album  is  Don’t  Box  Me  In, 
co-written  and  sung  by  Stan 
Ridgway,  former  lead  singer 
with  Wall  of  Voodoo. 

If  Stewart  Copeland’s  future 
is  as  successful  as  his  recent 
past,  Copeland  could  reach 
plateaus  in  all  kinds  of  musi- 
cal venues. 


Smile 

Fashions  fade,  style  is  eternal. 
-Yves  Saint  Laurent 

Fashion  is  finding  something 
you’re  comfortable  in  and 
wearing  it  into  the  ground. 
-Tuesday  Weld 
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& CAFETERIA  SERVICE 


DIHIE 

LILLY 

Country  music 


Live  radio  broadcast 
every  Wednesday 
Free  admission 

with  valid  student  card  on  Wednesdays 

Laurentian  Hills  Plaza 
Westmount  at  Ottawa 


Desig 

by  Thadeus  Zebroski 

CAD/CAM  is  an  acronym  for 
computer  aided  design  com- 
puter aided  manufacturing.  Jim 
Dickson,  in  charge  of  mainte- 
nance and  repairs,  says  the 
system  operating  in  its  first 
semester  is  so  far  ‘running  on  its 
own  with  no  problem.’ 

As  industries  in  Ontario  seek 
to  improve  production  and 
become  more  competitive, 
more  than  300  companies  and 

15.000  employees  since  1981 
have  learned  high  technology 
skills  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment program  called  Training 
in  Business  and  Industry 
Phase  Two  (TIBI-II).  The  pro- 
gram is  offered  at  all  colleges, 
but  at  Conestoga,  some  full 
time  certificate  programs  and 
metal  manufacturing  appren- 
ticeship programs  in  addition 
to  regular  programs  will  also 
use  the  CAD/CAM  centre. 

Bob  Eadas,  a numerical 
control  NC  programmer  stu- 
dent said  that  phasing  out  of 
production  areas  will  continue 
in  industry  because  of  compu- 
terization. 

One  student  using  the  centre 
said  that  in  the  second  half  of 
his  20  week  program  approxi- 
mately 80  per  cent  of  work 
time  revolves  around  the  com- 
puter system. 

Regular  programs  that  will 
use  the  centre  are;  civil  engi- 
neering technology,  construc- 
tion engineering  technology, 
electronics  engineering  tech- 
nology, mechanical  engineer- 
ing technology,  electronics 
technician  design  and  man- 
ufacturing, and  mechanical 
engineering  technician-draft- 
ing. 

A CAD/CAM  system  allows 
two  or  three  dimensional 
graphics  to  be  produced  on 
computer  terminals,  replacing 
previously  manually  drawn 
designs  for  various  products. 
After  a design  is  finished  on 
the  video  display  terminal, 
graphic  plotters  produce  work- 
ing drawings  with  great  speed 
and  accuracy. 

Also,  electronic  editing  soft- 
ware programs  enable  elec- 
tronic students  to  design  elec- 
tronic circuits  graphically  on 
VDT  screens,  said  Tony  Mar- 
tinek,  chairman  of  technology 
and  associate  director  of  Doon 
Campus. 

With  the  design  software,  a 
joystick  or  keyboard  are  used 
to  create  and  manipulate  geo- 
metric entities  around  the 
graphic  screen,  which  saves 
time  in  designing. 

Conestoga’s  CAD/CAM  sys- 
tem was  put  together  by  a 
group  of  technology  faculty 
and  administration  personnel 
last  year  under  the  direction  of 
Martinek. 

Financing  consisted  of  a 

382.000  grant  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ontario  Board  of 
Industrial  Leadership  and  De- 
velopment,  (BILD)  and 
$299,000  in  aid  from  the  federal 
Skills  Growth  Fund  in  1982. 

Martinek  also  said  there  are 
three  types  of  computers  that 
are  part  of  the  CAD/CAM 
system:  a VAX  11/780  which  is 
a 32-bit  super-minicomputer,  a 
PDF  11/23  is  used  for  numeri- 
cal control  and  an  Orcatech 


Smile 

It’s  an  ill  wind  that  blows  when 
you  leave  the  hairdresser. 
-Phyllis  Diller 


n skills  offered 


which  is  a stand  alone  com- 
puter graphics  system. 

Despite  the  time  saving  and 
streamlined  workings  of  the 
separate  CAD  and  CAM  sys- 
tems, a partial  merging  of  the 
two  will  occur  and  allow  for 
graphic  design  instroictions 
generated  in  the  CAD’s  com- 
puter to  be  brought  to  the 
microprocessors,  attached  to 
NC  machines  (in  the  form  of 
punched  tape)  which  will  then 
produce  machine  parts. 

Martinek  said,  ‘we  presently 
have  the  capabilities  to  make 
the  computer  link  between 
CAD  and  Cam  systems  with 
the  use  of  a Euclid  NC  inter- 
face module’  and  added  that 
this  will  happen  by  the  end  of 
this  month. 

The  main  design  software 
contains  over  75,000  lines  of 
program  instructions  in  FOR- 
TRAN (a  computer  language) 
and  its  current  version  repre- 
sents some  400  man-years  of 
development. 

Changes  that  will  effect 
technology  programs  using 
CAD/CAM  are  that  people  who 
have  already  been  in  their 
programs  for  a year  or  two 
will  take  a Computer-Aided 
Design  course  in  the  remain- 
ing time  so  that  students  can 
become  familiar  with  this 
technology  before  they  gradu- 
ate. The  first  year  mechanical 
engineering  students  are  now 
entering  a modified  program 


where  CAD  courses  will  be  in 
most  semesters  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

An  analogy  given  by  Martin- 
ek of  skills  to  be  learned  in 
these  course  was  someone  who 
drives  a car  doesn’t  have  to 
understand  how  an  engine 
works.  In  other  words,  stu- 
dents designing  products  on 
the  CAD  system  won’t  have  to 
comprehend  the  programming 
rational  behind  the  EUCLID 
software  but  will  learn  how  to 
manipulate  software  to  do  the 
design  work. 

While  Martinek  looked  into 
the  future  of  computer-assist- 
ed production,  he  said  that  a 
totally  integrated  system 
called  computer  Integrated 
Manufacturing  (CIM)  will  be- 
come a reality  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

In  this  system  total  integra- 
tion between  Computer-aided 
Design  and  Computer-aided 
Manufacturing  functions  will 
come  about.  Machine  with  NC 
systems  will  accept  computer 
commands  directly  from  CAD 
computers  so  that  parts  could  be 
produced  without  generating 
with  the  drawings  or  the 
punched  tapes  to  control  the 
manufacturing  equipment. 

So,  with  the  college  having 
received  support  for  these  de- 
velopments, it  is  certain  Con- 
estoga has  moved  into  the 
position  of  educational  leader- 
ship for  the  future. 


Not  your  usual  mushroom 


The  name  psathyrella  does  not 
mean  much  to  the  average 
person,  nor  does  naematoloma 
or  gloecystidium. 

These  words  are  associated 
with  a fungi  known  as  the  magic 
mushroom.  Its  genus  name  is 
Psilocybe,  and  unlike  a close 
relative,  naematoloma,  the 
magic  mushroom  does  not  con- 
tain gloeocystidum,  the  only 
difference  from  naematoloma. 

A Waterloo  regional  police- 
man said  they  are  illegal  all  over 
Canada. 

Magic  mushrooms  are  edible 
but  have  no  food  value.  They  are 
popular  in  British  Columbia, 
Eastern  Canada,  and  United 
States.  They  are  not  popular  in 
Ontario  as  the  supplies  come 
from  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

They  contain  hallucinogenic 
chemicals  and  cost  about  $12  per 
gram  in  Ontario. 

“They  take  about  45  minutes 
to  hit,  and  make  you  feel  really 
good.  You  giggle  a lot,”  said  a 
user. 

A small  town  policeman,  Don 
Oke,  said  they  are  uncommon 
where  he  works,  and  he  wouldn’t 
know  one  if  he  saw  one. 

A serious  problem  with  the 


drug  is  sometimes  people  think 
they  can  fly.  We  know  the 
consequences  of  this  feat. 

The  “high”  lasts  up  to  eight 
hours,  leaving  no  hangover  and 
no  stomach  upset  unless  it  was 
of  the  wrong  genus,  or  was  old; 
two  common  problems. 

The  user  said  she  did  not  know 
why  they  are  named  magic,  as 
this  may  be  misleading.  The 
high  is  not  really  different  from 
other  forms  of  drugs. 

The  mushrooms  are  grown  in 
the  west,  and  pickers  in  the  fall 
are  a nuisance  to  property 
owners.  Some  people  are  de- 
sparate  enough  to  camp  in 
fields,  and  leave  litter  that  can 
damage  farm  equipment.  One 
farmer  filled  a picker’s  car  with 
manure,  as  warning  gun  shots 
failed. 

Working  by  night,  miners’ 
helmets  are  used.  In  1980,  a 
farmer  was  offered  $10,000  by  a 
picker  for  exclusive  picking 
rights  on  his  property. 

Another  problem  with  the  drug 
is  that  if  it  is  mixed  with  alcohol 
or  other  drugs,  serious  side-ef- 
fects may  occur. 

Not  much  is  known  about  the. 
drug,  as  it  is  rare  in  Ontario. 
Lets  keep  it  that  way! 


Guelph  holds  blood  competition 


Every  three  months  at  the 
Guelph  campus  a competition 
is  held  between  the  courses  to 
see  who  can  give  the  most 
blood. 

The  tradition  began  about 
five  years  ago  when  Margaret 
Ennis,  Guelph  campus  health 
nurse,  was  hired.  She  felt 
there  was  a definite  need  for 
blood  donors. 

The  competition  had  started 
out  between  the  campuses  of 
Conestoga  but  the  enthusiasm 
soon  faded.  So  Margaret, 
along  with  Bart  Wesslint,  a 
welding  technician  teacher, 
started  up  the  inter-campus 
competition  at  Guelph. 

An  average  of  about  60 
students  participate  in  the 


tri-monthly  blood  drive,  Ennis 
said.  They  all  go  down  to  the 
community  blood  clinic  at  St. 
George’s  Church  in  Guelph  on 
their  own  time. 

For  the  last  four  years  the 
first-year  welding  technician 
students  have  won  the  compe- 
tition. Only  once  did  they  lose 
and  that  was  to  the  nursing 
students.  In  September  the 
welding  technicians  were 
given  a trophy  for  their  100  per 
cent  participation  and  were 
treated  to  a night  out  with 
refreshments  by  Molson’s 
Breweries. 

December  is  the  month  to 
donate  for  the  Christmas  blood 
donor  clinic. 
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Hockey  team 

sinking  to  icy 
depths  of 
OCCA 

by  Paul  Hageman 

The  hockey  Condors  lost  three 
more  games,  including  a 14-2 
rout,  to  bring  there  record  to 
3-7. 

The  rout  came  at  home  on 
Nov.  23  against  the  first-place 
Senaca  Braves.  The  game  start- 
ed close,  and  Conestoga  actually 
got  the  first  two  goals  near  the 
end  of  the  first  frame.  Both  goals 
were  scored  by  Glen  Schaefer, 
including  one  solo  effort  which 
Schaefer  started  from  centre 
ice,  stick-handled  his  way 
through  the  defence,  and  made  a 
perfect  deke,  around  the  Braves’ 
goaltender  giving  him  an  open 
net.  However,  that  was  the  only 
bright  spot  for  the  Condors  all 
night.  Before  that  period  was 
finished,  Seneca  had  tied  it  up 
with  two  quick  goals  in  the  last 
two  minutes. 

The  second  and  third  periods 
were  totally  dominated  by  Sene- 
ca. Smooth  puck  control  and 
good  hitting  permitted  Seneca  to 
keep  the  puck  in  Conestoga’s  end 
for  most  of  the  final  40  minutes 
of  play.  Six  unanswered  goals  in 
each  of  those  last  two  periods 
made  the  final  14-2. 

Condors’  next  two  games  were 
much  closer,  and  could  have 
gone  either  way,  but  Conestoga 
still  couldn’t  get  any  more  points 
in  the  standings. 

In  North  Bay,  Conestoga  again 
started  off  strongly,  taking  a 2-1 
lead  into  the  second  period 
against  Canadore.  They  were 
then  outplayed  in  the  second 
period,  and  trailed  4-2.  In  the 
third  period,  Conestoga  battled 
back  to  tie  the  score,  but  with 
less  than  1: 20  to  go,  gave  up  two 
goals  to  lose  the  game  6-4. 

Condor  goals  came  from  Rich 
Tryon  with  two,  Todd  Hoffman 
and  Darryl  Caffin. 

In  St.  Clair,  on  Nov.  26, 
Conestoga  again  battled  back 
late  in  the  game  only  to  lose  in 
the  dying  seconds. 

Trailing  3-0  after  two  and  4-1 
early  in  the  third,  the  Condors 
fought  back  to  come  within  one. 

. But  it  was  too  little  too  late,  and 
they  ended  up  losing  4-3. 

Mike  Hayes  had  two  goals  for 
the  Condors,  and  Brent  Crossey 
got  the  other. 

The  losses  put  Conestoga  in 
sixth  place  overall  in  OCAA  Tier 
I action,  above  only  the  Centen- 
nial Colts. 


V-ball  lose 

The  men’s  volleyball  team 
placed  third  in  a four  team  field 
when  they  travelled  to  Barrie  for 
an  invitational  tournament  Nov. 
25  and  26. 

The  Condors  opened  the  tour- 
nament with  a win  over  host 
Georgian  College.  Conestoga 
beat  Georgian  in  two  straight 
games,  15-13,  and  15-11.  But  they 
went  on  to  lose  there  next  game 
to  the  tournament  champions 
Sheridan  College.  The  Condors 
lost  in  straight  games,  5-15  and 
9-15. 


The  No-Names  are  this  week’s  team  of  the  week. 


Intramural  team  of  the  week 

The  No-Names,  a women’s  ringette  team,  has  been  chosen  as  this  week’s  Intramural  Team  of  the 
Week.  The  team  has  been  undefeated  thus  far  in  the  season.  Three  wins  and  two  ties  have  put  them 
firmly  in  first  place  with  13  points.  The  team,  front  row  to  back  row,  left  to  right,  are  Terry  Donald, 
Shannon  Simpson,  Karen  Thomson,  Marylin  Ott  and  Lisa  Rice.  Missing  from  the  picture  are  Brenda 
Goudy  and  Marietta  Van  Beek. 


Conestoga  does  testing 

Magnets  holds  nets  to  ice 


A new  way  to  hold  hockey  goal 
frames  in  place  has  been  de- 
signed by  Dennis  Meggs,  a 
resident  of  Paris,  Ontario.  The 
system  is  called  the  Megg-net. 

Megg-mets  are  magnetic  de- 
vices to  fit  most  existing  Art 
Ross  or  NHL  style  hockey 
frames.  The  hockey  goal  frame 
is  held  to  metallic  points  below 
the  ice  by  magnets  of  variable 
charges.  The  components  are 
sealed  into  a steel  tube  to 
prevent  damage  and  since  the 
permanent  magnets  never  lose 
their  power  they  should  last  in- 
definitely. 

The  idea  of  the  system  was 
first  introduced  to  Meggs  when 
he  worked  at  Paris  Playground 
Equipment.  The  idea  was 
brought  to  the  company  but 
discarded.  Meggs  began  work  on 
it  in  October  of  1982. 

The  Megg-net  system  has  been 
designed  primarily  to  reduce  the 
number  of  serious  accidents 


when  a hockey  player  falls 
heavily  into  the  hockey  goal 
frame.  Until  now  a steel  peg 
system  has  not  allowed  the 
hockey  goal  frame  to  move  if  hit 
at  the  ice  surface  but  if  the 
hockey  goal  frame  is  hit  heavily 
across  the  top  bar  the  frame  will 
tip  over  revealing  the  projecting 
steel  pegs. 

The  Megg-net  is  impossible  to 
lift  vertically  from  the  ice  inten- 
tionally but  gives  way  if  a player 
should  slide  into  it  from  the 
front. 

If  a player  should  happen  to 
break  the  magnetic  pull  there  is 
no  dangerous  steel  pipe  or  plas- 
tic projection  above  the  ice 
surface.  Barry  Milner,  supervi- 
sor of  facilities,  said,  “it  is  the 
greatest  invention  since  the 
hockey  helmet.” 

Testing  of  the  system  has  been 
going  on  since  July  at  the 
Conestoga  Centre.  It  has  been 
used  in  hockey  games. 


Meggs,  has  put  in  $35,000  of  his 
own  money  into  the  development 
of  the  system.  He  has  worked 
with  Ontario  Arenas  Associa- 
tion, the  Ontario  Hockey  Associ- 
ation and  the  Ontario  Minor 
Hockey  Association  regarding 
the  system. 

Last  year  a committee  was 
formed  from  the  associations  to 
work  with  Meggs  on  the  pro- 
gress and  testing  of  the  Megg- 
net  system. 

Meggs  remarked  that  there  is 
a definite  need  for  the  system. 
Hundreds  of  arenas  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  purchasing 
a system  next  year. 

The  price  of  the  Megg-net 
system  ranges  from  $760.00  to 
$860.00.  Meggs  has  also  devel- 
oped cush-net  hockey  goal 
frames  and  a transporter. 

The  Megg-net  system  will  be 
used  in  a hockey  game  at  the 
Maple  Leaf  Gardens  Saturday, 
Dec.  3. 


B-ball  lose 
two  more 

The  basketball  Condors  lost 
their  fifth  and  sixth  games 
against  Fanshawe  College  of 
London  and  St.  Clair  College  of 
Windsor.  Both  were  road  games 
for  the  Condors. 

The  first  game,  Nov.  19  in 
London,  was  disasterous  for  the 
Condors.  They  were  over- 
whelmed by  the  Falcon  offence 
in  the  first  half,  and  found 
themselves  behind  at  that  point 
by  a 51-25  lead.  Although  Cones- 
toga was  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
hosting  team  in  the  last  20 
minutes  of  play,  Fanshawe  still 
cruised  to  an  easy  95-72  victory. 

High  scorers  for  Conestoga  in 
the  game  were  Mike  Cracknell 
with  23  points,  Steen  Marcussen 
with  15,  and  George  Tinnes  with 
14. 

Hcsic* 

Conestoga  looked  better  two 
days  earlier  in  Windsor.  Al- 
though behind  41-31  at  the  half, 
they  battled  back  several  times 
in  the  second.  But  once  again,  it 
was  too  little  too  late,  and  wound 
up  losing  the  game,  83-71. 

Again  the  high  scorers  for 
Conestoga  were  Cracknell, 
Tinnes  and  Marcussen,  and  they 
got  16,  15  and  15  points. 


Athlete  of 
Week 

Varsity  basketball  player 
Mike  Cracknell  has  been  named 
Athlete  of  the  Week  for  the  week 
of  November  21. 

In  two  OCAA  games  that 
week,  Cracknell  scored  a total  of 
39  points,  both  in  losing  causes. 
Cracknell  was  the  top  scorer  in 
both  games,  scoring  23  points  in 
a 95-72  loss  to  the  Fanshawe 
Falcons,  and  16  points  against 
St.  Clair  in  the  83-71  loss  in 
Windsor,  and  has  played  stron- 
gly for  the  Condors  all  season. 

Cracknell,  21  years  old  and 
6’3”,  comes  from  Wiarton  and  is 
in  his  first  season  of  play  at 
Conestoga.  He  is  enrolled  in  the 
Production  Planning  and  Inven- 
tory Control  program  at  the 
Cambridge  campus. 


Magnets  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  goal  posts  holds  firm  to 
magnets  in  the  ice. 


PRO  SHOP  SALES 

taking  new  orders  for  JACKETS 
nylon,  corduroy,  melton/leather, 
leather  & K-Way  style 

SPECIAL:  Victory  track 
suits  (powder  & navy  blue) 

$5.00  off 

(while  supplies  last) 

Pro  Shop  Mon.  & Wed.  1 1 :30  - :30 
Cafeteria  Tues.  & Thurs.  11:30  1:30 


We  promise  excellent  quality  anc  delivery. 
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Spoke,  Monday  December  5,  1 983 


Thanks 

to  all  of  you  for  your  patronage. 
Merry  Christmas  & Happy  New  Year 

The  Beavers 

Bursaries 

Bursary  applications  are  available  in  the 
Counselling  and  Information  Office. 
Deadline  is  December  23rd. 


watch  out, 


Chrifhnas  CmIs 

wi+h  Santa  on  tha  keyboards 

gagjN* 

Trim  ^ free 

Bring  an  ornament  -from  home 
or  nrtaJee  one  yoursetf  to  hejp 
decorate  our  Christmas  tree. 

Join  in  the  Spirif  of  the  Season 


The  wild,  the  beautiful 
and  the  damned 


“It  is  amazing  how  complete 

is  the  delusion  that  beauty 
is  goodness.”  - Tolstoy 

The  first  impression  is  the 
crucial  element  involved  in 
attaining  success  in  modern 
society,  and  the  way  we  look 
can  make  or  break  us. 

Most  of  us  have  passed 
judgement  on  someone  else 
totally  based  on  his  appear- 
ance without  any  thought  to 
what  is  going  on  behind  the 
facade.  It’s  human  nature.  An 
opinion  formed  after  the  first 
10  minutes  of  an  encounter  can 
influence  your  attitude  toward 
the  person  forever. 

Recent  research  into  the 
ways  which  being  beautiful 
affects  everyday  life  - ‘person 
perception’  - have  shown  that 
physically-attractice  individu- 
als compete  better  for  jobs  and 
promotions  than  their  less-ap- 
pealing counterparts.  Promi- 
nent psychologist  Prof.  Ellen 
Berscheid  has  found  that  “at- 
tractive individuals  - whether 
male  or  female,  old  or  young, 
black  or  white,  of  high  or  low 
socio-economic  status  - are 
generally  believed  to  be  more 
sensitive,  more  kind,  interest- 
ing, strong,  poised,  sociable, 
outgoing  and  exciting.” 

College  students  informed 
researchers  that  they  valued 
the  important  aspects  of  peo- 
ple such  as  warmth,  compas- 
sion, intelligence  and  integri- 
ty; but  when  they  were  put  to 
the  test  of  a blind  computer 
date,  it  was  revealed  that 
nothing  else  but  appearance 
mattered.  The  more  beautiful, 
the  better. 

Elaine  Walster,  one  of  the 
psychologists  involved  in  the 
study,  was  surprised  to  find 
that  “a  man’s  physical  attrac- 
tiveness was  the  largest  deter- 
minant of  how  well  he  was 
liked  by  a woman.” 

The  importance  placed  on  a 
person’s  physical  appearance 
has  a snowballing  effect.  As 
people  become  more  mobile 
and  jobs  less  secure,  the  fre- 
quency of  fleeting  relation- 
ships based  on  a first  impres- 
sion increases.  No  one  is 
immune  to  ‘pretty  prejudice’. 

At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  attractiveness  was  only 
an  important  consideration  to 
women,  but  this  myth  is  fast 
disappearing. 

Men  who  show  up  in  court 
looking  unkempt  or  who  are 
physically  unattractive  seem 
to  be  handed  stiffer  sentences. 
Lawyers  find  it  difficult  to 
build  a defence  for  someone 
accused  of  assault  if  he  is 
stocky  and  has  a ruthless 
demeanor.  Likewi.se  a big  rape 
victim  is  less  credible  than  a 
thin,  beautiful  woman. 

Occurances  of  this  type  stem 
from  ‘attractiveness  stereo- 
types’ that  have  become  a 
powerful  force  in  business,  law 
and  every  other  form  of  the 
fiscal  community  involving 
personal  ralations.  In  situa- 
tions where  identical  resumes 
were  considered  by  personnel 
consultants,  attractive  candi- 
dates were  chosen  as  being 
more  qualified. 

Success  in  busne.ss  depends 
a great  deal  on  being  persua- 
sive. It  has  been  shown  in  a 
controlled  experiment  that  an 
attractive  woman  was  more 
persuasive  in  a seminar  situa- 
tion than  one  who  was  not 
attractive.  In  the  first  test  an 
attractive  woman  was  made 
up  to  look  bad.  Her  hair  was  a 


mess,  she  had  no  makeup  on 
and  her  dress  was  loose  and 
baggy.  She  was  to  persuade  a 
group  of  men  that  a general 
education  was  better  than  a 
specialized  one.  She  changed 
nothing  other  than  the  seating 
arrangement  in  the  class- 
room. 

The  woman  then  fixed  her- 
self up  and  wore  a tight  dress. 
Putting  forth  the  same  ar- 
gument she  had  little  trouble 
convincing  a second  group  to 
share  her  position  for  a gener- 
al education.  It  is  made  clear 
through  experiments  of  this 
type  that  beauty  is  a powerful 


In  1966,  the  Grand  Valley 
Conservation  Authority  and  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Com- 
mission merged  to  become  what 
is  known  today  as  the  Grand 
River  Conservation  Authority. 

In  1938,  residents  of  the  Grand 
River  expressed  concern  over 
the  conservation  of  water  and 
land  related  natural  resources  in 
the  area.  Floods  were  often 
prominent  on  the  Grand  River  in 
the  past. 

To  help  in  solving  this  prob- 
lem, the  Grand  River  Conserva- 
tion Commission  was  set  up.  The 
Commission  built  three  dams; 
the  Shadd,  Conestogo  and 
Luther. 

The  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  is  a partnership  be- 
tween the  province  and  munici- 
palities. It  was  established 
under  the  Conservation  Author- 
ities Act  for  Ontario. 

The  municipalities  appoint  36 
members  to  the  GRCA,  the 
Province  appoints  eight  (on  a 
DODulation  basis). 

liiach  year,  a chairman  and 
vice-chairman  are  elected  as 
well  as  10  members  to  the 
executive  committee.  Along 
with  this,  there  are  four  adviso- 
ry boards  of  which  everyone 
serves. 

There  are  2,600  square  miles 


force  that  can  often  make  up 
for  shortcomings  in  work  and 
personality. 

We  all  like  to  believe  that 
hard  work  and  talent  leads  to 
success  and  happiness  but  in 
the  modern  world  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  There  is  no 
time  any  more  for  soul  search- 
ing or  for  discovering  one’s 
true  potential.  This  has  been 
replaced  by  a rapid  fire  meth- 
od of  evaluation  where,  if  you 
don’t  impress  at  first  sight  or 
stick  out  like  a prima-donna, 
you  might  as  well  stay  in  bed. 

It’s  all  just  appearances 
anyway. 


of  the  Grand  River  watershed 
that  the  GRCA  is  in  charge  of. 
The  watershed  drains  the  land 
by  the  Grand  River  and  other 
surrounding  rivers  like  the  Era- 
mosa,  Nith  and  Conestogo. 

Also  open  to  the  public  are 
nature  centres  as  group  tours 
can  be  arranged  to  take  in 
conservation  projects  that  may 
be  underway. 

Three  nature  centre  on  Con- 
servation Authority  land  is  con- 
tracted for  outdoor  education 
courses  from  local  schools. 

The  main  goal  of  the  GRCA  is 
to  manage  water  resources  in 
the  Grand  River  area.  The  task 
includs  helping  to  even  out  high 
and  low  flows  that  occur  on  the 
river. 

Reservoirs  (of  which  there  are 
presently  four)  are  continuing  to 
be  constructed.  High  water  flow 
has  been  a major  problem  on  the 
Grand  River  and  the  GRCA  has 
worked  to  regulate  it. 

Spring  water  is  held  back  to 
compensate  for  the  possibility  of 
a low  water  flow  which  creates 
pollution  if  the  Grand  River 
drops  below  designated  levels.  If 
this  happens,  the  river  loses  it’s 
capacity  to  assimilate  waste. 
Over  the  summer  months,  the 
stored  spring  water  is  gradually 
leaked  into  the  river. 
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